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THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL  (X) 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial. 

THE  War  Fund  Committee  of  Kings  County  pre- 
sented in  1867  to  the  City  of  Brooklyn  to  be  erected 
on  park  lands  a bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  monument  was  created  by 
subscriptions  of  $1.00  each  paid  to  the  War  Fund  Com- 
mittee by  residents  of  Brooklyn  shortly  after  the  decease 
of  President  Lincoln. 

The  statue  is  nine  feet  in  height  and  the  entire  height  of 
the  monument,  including  the  statue,  is  twenty-one  feet. 
The  design  was  by  the  Brooklyn  scidptor  H.  K.  Brown, 
who  died  shortly  after  the  statue  was  cast  in  bronze  and 
before  the  monument  was  erected.  The  sculpture  and  the 
monument  are  simple  and  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  man  whom  it  commemorates.  The  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  figure  were  modeled  from  a bust  taken 
from  life.  A cloak,  such  as  Mr.  Lincoln  usually  wore,  is 
thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  falling  to  the  knees, 
adding  dignity  to  the  figure.  The  left  hand  holds  a scroll 
on  which  is  written  a part  of  the  immortal  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  the  finger  of  the  right  hand  points  to 
the  words  “shall  be  forever  free.”  The  statue  is  an  excellent 
portrait  and  is  especially  valuable  from  the  fact  that  the 
sculptor  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  was  able  to  give  to  it  a life-like  character. 

The  monument  was  first  erected  in  1869  on  a raised  plat- 
form in  the  Prospect  Park  Plaza,  north  of  the  fountain, 
and  was  there  dedicated  on  the  21st  of  October  of  that 
year,  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  pedestal  carries  on 
the  front  and  the  back  wreaths  to  represent  the  army  and 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
side  eagles,  one  bearing  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  city. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment forty  years  ago  by  three  of  our  representative  Brook- 
lyn laymen  are  so  excellent,  and  so  vividly  recall  the  esteem 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  held  at  that  time,  that 
they  are  reprinted  below  in  full.  They  have  an  added  in- 
terest for  every  resident  here  because  of  the  association  of 
the  monument  with  the  site  of  General  Washington’s  first 
battle  for  American  Independence  fought  at  Battle  Pass  in 
this  same  Prospect  Park. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ABIEL  A.  LOW. 

Fellow  Citizens:  In  the  eventful  year  1865,  the  “War 
Fund  Committee  of  Brooklyn”  resolved  to  signalize  the 
close  of  their  voluntary  labors  by  erecting  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  patriot  and  martyr,  by  hand- 
ing down  to  posterity,  in  truthful  outline,  the  form  and 
features  of  the  great  man  who  had  successfully  guided  the 
destinies  of  our  country  through  its  most  perilous  crisis — 
thus  bringing  art  to  the  aid  of  history  in  immortalizing  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


It  was  at  once  determined  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
by  a small  but  general  subscription.  An  appeal,  accord- 
ingly, was  addressed  to  the  people,  and  the  people  responded 
gladly.  Circumstances  favored  the  movement.  A senti- 
ment of  gratitude,  tempered  by  a feeling  of  the  profoundest 
sorrow,  wrought  upon  the  hearts  and  will  of  all. 

The  struggle  for  the  nation’s  life  was  over.  The  flag  of 
the  Union  everywhere  waved  in  triumph,  and  the  return 
of  peace  was  hailed  with  universal  delight.  While  trans- 
ports of  joy.  and  the  cheers  of  the  loyal  were  resounding 
throughout  the  North,  the  death  of  the  President  was  un- 
expectedly announced,  and  the  shout  of  triumph  was 
changed  into  a wail  of  mourning ! The  people  wept ! 

And  now  the  lessons  of  the  war  were  rehearsed  anew. 
The  providence  of  God  in  the  events  of  the  war  was  in  every 
mind  and  on  every  tongue.  Memory  recalled  the  time,  less 
than  five  years  before,  when  a man,  in  stature  like  unto 
Saul,  was  summoned  from  an  obscure  sphere  in  life  to  fill 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

The  popular  vote  had  been  cast  amid  forebodings  of  evil, 
and  the  future  was  to  witness  their  worst  realization.  The 
President-elect  would  be  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  few  of  all  the  people  knew  their  appointed  leader.  The 
foes  of  the  Union  were  exultant.  War  speedily  followed 
the  inauguration ; and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a name  so 
lately  unknown  had  become  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  The  fame  thereof  had  spread  throughout  all  the 
nations  of  the  world ; and  when  tidings  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln’s death  went  forth,  words  of  confidence  and  eulogy 
came  back  from  courts  and  kingdoms  in  such  measure  as 
to  fill  a capacious  volume.  The  compilation  forms  a price- 
less treasure  in  the  Department  of  State  at  the  capitol  of 
the  nation. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  as,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Republic,  God  raised  up  Washington  to  be,  as  he  was 
justly  styled,  “The  Father  of  his  Country,”  so,  in  these 
later  days,  God  raised  up  Lincoln  to  be  our  country’s 
deliverer.  Washington  gave  to  the  States  of  the  Union 
independence  and  a standing  among  the  nations.  Lincoln 
put  down  a formidable  rebellion,  turned  away  the  curse  of 
slavery,  and  left  the  States  united  and  free. 

Lincoln  was  the  providential  man  of  our  own  time,  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  is  our  grateful  duty ; to  raise  a 
statue  to  the  honor  of  his  name  is  a just  tribute  of  affec- 
tion to  the  worth  and  wisdom  of  the  lamented  patriot,  who 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  for  his  country ! We  thus  manifest 
our  gratitude  to  God  for  His  gift  of  a life  so  precious. 

The  delay  which  has  occurred  is  not  to  be  misunderstood 
as  manifesting  a want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
who  have  had  the  work  in  charge.  It  was  early  committed 
to  one  of  your  gifted  townsmen,  was  long  since  perfected, 
and  has  been  waiting  the  convenience  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioners, under  whose  direction  the  pedestal  has  been 
prepared  on  which  the  statue  is  henceforth  to  stand.  It 
seemed  to  be  most  fitting  and  proper  that  on  this  spot, 
destined  ere  long  to  be  the  center  of  a vast  city,  this  mon- 
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ument  should  be  erected ; that  all  our  citizens  who  gather 
from  time  to  time  in  this  Plaza,  and  look  upon  the  form 
and  features  of  this  central  figure,  may  be  led  to  ponder 
the  example  of  the  great  original ; to  recall,  with  gratitude, 
the  good  he  did,  and  the  impress  he  made  on  his  age  and 
generation ; that  here  beneath  this  statue,  before  entering 
upon  paths  of  pleasure  now  opening  to  our  view,  the  vow 
may  be  renewed  by  all  faithfully  to  maintain  and  loyally 
to  uphold  the  Union  and  the  Government  established  by 
our  fathers. 

Let  us  hope  that,  as  the  waters  which  supply  the  fountain 
by  our  side,  whose  source  is  far  distant,  are  made  to  flow 
out  and  penetrate  every  house  and  home  in  our  city,  so 
there  will  go  forth  from  this  spot,  hallowed  by  precious 
thoughts  and  memories,  an  influence  that  shall  animate  and 
strengthen  all  hearts ; that  this  influence  may  descend  from 
generation  to  generation,  advancing  whatever  is  worthy  of 
emulation  in  the  past  or  present.  And  so  our  work  of 
to-day  shall  be  blest. 

From  the  lips  of  another  you  will  presently  be  called 
to  contemplate  the  influence  exerted  upon  our  own  age  by 
the  life  and  death  of  him  whose  virtues  we  seek  to  com- 
memorate—whose  loss  we  cease  not  to  deplore.  The  same 
voice,  always  welcome  to  our  ears,  was  heard  not  long 
since  in  glowing  eulogy  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
departed. 

We  have  come  here  to-day  by  invitation  of  the  War 
Fund  Committee,  to  take  part  in  the  consummation  of  this 
long  cherished  purpose,  to  celebrate  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  our  late  lamented 
president,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of 
our  city,  Judges  of  the  respective  courts,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  shared  in  the 
perils  and  in  the  glories  of  the  war,  and  all  who  con- 
tributed to  the  erection  of  this  monument,  have  been  asked 
to  be  present,  to  witness  the  transfer  of  this  gift  of  the 
people  to  the  city  of  their  pride,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
Park  Commissioners,  to  whose  charge  it  is  to  be  committed, 
the  acceptance  of  this  sacred  trust. 

Permit  me,  in  concluding  these  introductory  remarks,  to 
associate  with  the  rich  memories  of  this  hour,  and  of  this 
occasion,  the  ever  memorable  words  uttered  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  the  close  of  his  second  inaugural — the  last,  I 
believe,  publicly  addressed  by  him  to  the  American  people. 
They  will  endure  longer  than  bronze,  however  imperishable 
it  seems.  What  better  inscription  can  be  put  upon  this 
monument  ? 

“With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans,  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  adjust  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations.” 


MR.  JAMES  P.  WALLACE’S  PRESENTATION 
ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : I have  the 

honor  on  this  occasion  to  represent  a two-fold  constituency. 


First.  About  thirteen  thousand  citizens  of  Brooklyn, 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  political  faith — men,  women 
and  children,  who,  for  the  love  they  bore  a great  and  good 
man,  made  up  a contribution  to  honor  his  memory.  From 
the  laborer  on  the  highway,  from  the  workshop,  from  the 
counting-room  and  store,  from  the  stately  mansion  of  the 
wealthy,  and  from  the  scanty  apartment  of  the  industrious 
poor,  wherever  reverence  or  love  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
thrilled  the  heart,  or  wherever  was  detestation  or  horror 
at  the  dreadful  deed  which  so  suddenly  terminated  his 
useful  life,  thence  came  the  little  drops  into  the  treasury, 
a name  with  every  dollar,  and  a dollar  for  every  name. 
Noble  men!  noble  women!  Names  fragrant  to  the  memory, 
worthy  to  be  preserved — and  they  have  been  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society,  that  all  who  come 
after  may  know  to  whom  belong  the  honor  of  building 
up  this  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

My  second  constituency  is  a body  of  prominent  patriotic 
citizens  who  banded  together  during  the  war,  and  con- 
tributed freely  of  their  time,  of  their  influence,  and  of 
their  means  in  support  of  the  Government,  whose  praise 
is  in  every  mouth,  and  who  are  known  as  the  War  Fund 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  committee,  books  were  opened 
for  subscription  immediately  after  the  assassination.  Not 
more  than  one  dollar  was  received  from  any  person,  that 
we  might  have  pre-eminently  a people’s  monument;  and 
the  committee  bear  testimony  to  the  alacrity  with  which 
our  citizens  responded  to  the  call. 

The  committee  also  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  man- 
agement of  their  treasurer,  who  not  only  kept  safe  his 
whole  trust,  but  so  invested  it  as  to  make  the  $13,000  con- 
tributed earn  $1,000  more,  which  sums  together  make  the 
amount  expended  for  this  statue. 

The  committee  also  bear  testimony  to  the  liberality  of 
our  local  press,  which,  without  reward,  except  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  a good  deed,  used  its  mighty  influence 
to  fan  the  flame  of  patriotism,  and  to  encourage  contribu- 
tions to  this  noble  object. 

And  especially  the  committee  bear  testimony  to  the  skill 
and  ability  of  the  sculptor,  H.  K.  Brown,  whose  works  of 
art  adorn  Greenwood  and  Union  Square  and  the  national 
capitol  at  Washington,  and  many  other  places  of  lesser 
note,  and  who  with  long  and  patient  labor  has  produced 
this  bronze  statue,  which  portrays  the  likeness  and  char- 
acteristics of  our  late  and  lamented  president  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and  high  satisfaction 
of  our  best  critics. 

And  now  it  becomes  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  pleasure,  in 
the  name  of  the  War  Fund  Committee,  formally  to  request 
the  Brooklyn  Park  Commissioners,  of  whom  (to  Mr. 
Stranahan)  you,  sir,  are  the  honored  president,  to  ac- 
cept in  perpetuity  the  custody  of  this  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  love  and  to  cherish  and  protect  during  all  the 
days  of  your  authority. 

May  it  ever  stand  here,  looking  out  over  our  fair  city, 
where  it  will  hold  in  review  the  millions  who  will  visit 
this  beautiful  park,  and  where  our  citizens,  and  the  people 
of  every  name,  as  they  come  up  those  broad  avenues,  and 
look  toward  the  rising  sun,  will  ever  be  reminded  of  the 
pure,  the  noble,  the  patriotic  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

Erected  in  1869  in  Prospect  Park  Plaza.  Removed  to  Present  Site  in  1896. 
From  Photograph  taken  on  January  20,  1909 
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May  his  life  and  character  be  a model  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  children,  and  to  all  who  would  aspire  to  influence 
and  position  in  our  land.  May  the  union  of  all  the  States, 
and  universal  liberty — which  he  loved,  and  which  was  his 
highest  earthly  aim  to  preserve — ever  be  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  and /nay  all  the  people  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  of  the  North  and  the  South,  feel  themselves  to 
be  one  people,  with  one  common  interest,  only  emulating 
each  other  by  their  love  for  the  old  flag,  and  for  the  whole 
country,  and  for  the  whole  country’s  good. 


MR.  STRANAHAN’S  ACCEPTANCE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PARK  COMMISSION. 

Gentlemen  of  the  War  Fund  Committee:  The  Park 
Commissioners  have  selected  in  this,  the  main  entrance 
to  Prospect  Park,  three  positions  as,  in  their  judgment, 
affording  appropriate  localities  for  the  erection  of  as 
many  statues,  as  memorials  of  three  of  the  eminent  men 
whose  lives  are  intimately  identified  with  three  great  strug- 
gles in  our  country’s  history.  In  one  of  these  positions 
they  hope  to  see  a statue  of  George  Washington,  who 
on  this  ground  fought  his  first  battle  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  whose  services  as  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  subsequently  as  President  of 
these  United  States,  have  not  only  entitled  him  to  the 
nation’s  gratitude,  but  also  secured  for  his  name  the  en- 
during respect  and  veneration  of  mankind.  In  the  second 
position  they  hope  to  see  the  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
distinguished  among  the  illustrious  heroes  that  appeared 
in  the  war  of  1812,  not  less  distinguished  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  nation,  and  in  both  relations  evincing 
a devotion  to  the  unity,  integrity  and  prosperity  of  his 
country,  alike  unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  Tt  re- 
mains for  the  generous  promptings  of  public  feeling  to 
give  reality  to  these  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioners. 

In  respect  to  the  third  position,  the  events  of  this  day 
and  the  ceremonies  of  this  occasion  tell  their  own  story. 
Soon  after  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
popular  heart  glowed  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented  dead.  Called  to  the 
presidency  amid  circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
confronted  in  the  very  outset  of  his  career  with  the  em- 
barrassments, complications  and  perils  of  an  incipient  civil 
war ; contending  during  the  whole  of  his  term  of  service, 
with  one  of  the  most  formidable  rebellions  known  in  the 
history  of  nations ; in  these  exigencies  of  peculiar  trial 
conducting  the  government  with  a discretion,  perseverance, 
firmness,  and  patriotic  devotion  that  proved  him  to  be  the 
man  of  the  hour ; re-elected  for  a second  term  by  a grate- 
ful and  appreciating  people  ; living  till  the  victories  of  the 
army  and  navy  had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
peace,  and  then  falling  t6o  soon  for  the  nation’s  good, 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  wrought  for  himself  a name,  and 
gained  a place  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people 
more  lasting  than  any  memorial  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  art  to  devise. 

As  one  significant  evidence  of  this  fact,  I point  to  that 
noble  statue  which  has  just  been  unveiled  to  the  public, 
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which  you  have  now  presented  to  the  Park  Commissioners 
as  Brooklyn’s  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  honored  dead, 
and  which  in  their  name  I now  have  the  pleasure  to  ac- 
cept, pledging  to  you,  and  also  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn, 
that  they  will  endeavor  to  be  faithful  custodians  of  the 
sacred  trust.  Here  let  this  monument  stand,  with  the 
other  two  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  which 
it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  erected,  suggesting  to  the  thou- 
sands who  may  hereafter  seek  the  recreations  of  this  park, 
that  nobleness  of  character,  trueness  of  heart,  and  eminent 
service  for  the  public  good,  are  alike  the  best  qualities  of 
the  citizen,  and  the  surest  guarantees  for  the  permanent 
respect  of  the  nation. 


The  Dedicatory  Address  on  this  occasion  was  delivered 
by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  and 
should  be  printed  in  full  in  due  course  in  a collection  of 
his  public  addresses. 

In  1896  Prospect  Park  Plaza  was  reconstructed  and  the 
Lincoln  Monument  was  removed  to  its  present  site,  the 
most  suitable  one  in  Prospect  Park,  and  nearer  to  Battle 
Pass  than  the  original  site  on  the  Plaza. 

The  picture  of  the  monument  printed  in  this  Bulletin 
is  taken  at  this  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  midst  of  winter  with  the  snow 
covering  the  ground.  Some  association  of  our  common 
people  has  placed  a wreath  over  the  scroll  which  carries 
the  words  “Forever  Free”  as  a tribute  of  love  and  affec- 
tion for  the  man  who  is  yearly  growing  in  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  of  our  countrymen  and  of  men  everywhere 
who  are  privileged  to  know  of  his  character. 


THE  CLOSING  PARAGRAPH  OF  JAMES  RUSSELL 
LOWELL’S  ESSAY  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  this  simple  Western  attorney, 
who  according  to  one  party  was  a vulgar  joker,  and  whom 
the  doctrinaires  among  his  own  supporters  accused  of  want- 
ing every  element  of  statesmanship,  was  the  most  absolute 
ruler  in  Christendom,  and  this  solely  by  the  hold  his  good- 
humored  sagacity  had  laid  on  the  hearts  and  understand- 
ings of  his  countrymen.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  it  appeared 
that  he  had  drawn  the  great  majority,  not  only  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  but  of  mankind  also,  to  his  side.  So  strong  and 
so  persuasive  is  honest  manliness  without  a single  quality 
of  romance  or  unreal  sentiment  to  help  it ! A civilian 
during  times  of  the  most  captivating  military  achievement, 
awkward,  with  no  skill  in  the  lower  technicalities  of  man- 
ners, he  left  behind  him  a fame  beyond  that  of  any  con- 
queror, the  memory  of  a grace  higher  than  that  of  outward 
person,  and  of  a gentlemanliness  deeper  than  mere  breeding. 
Never  before  that  startled  April  morning  did  such  multi- 
tudes of  men  shed  tears  for  the  death  of  one  they  had 
never  seen,  as  if  with  him  a friendly  presence  had  been 
taken  away  from  tbeir  lives,  leaving  them  colder  and  darker. 
Never  was  funeral  panegyric  so  eloquent  as  the  silent  look 
of  sympathy  which  strangers  exchanged  when  they  met 
on  that  day.  Their  common  manhood  had  lost  a kinsman. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


“Heroic  patience,  strong  humility. 

Power  whose  human  courage  shines  not  less 
That  humor  leavens  the  shrewd  honesty; 

Democracy’s  own  brow;  The  American  Ideal.” 

— From  the  Centennial  Ode  on  Abraham  Lincoln  by 

Percy  Mackaye 


O CAPTAIN ! MY  CAPTAIN ! 

An  Ode  to  Abraham  Lincoln 


i. 

CAPTAIN  ! my  captain  ! our  fearful  trip  is  done  ! 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  wrack,  the  prize 
we  sought  is  won. 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I hear,  the  people 
all  exulting, 

While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 
But  O heart ! heart ! heart ! 

Leave  you  not  the  little  spot 
Where  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 


ii. 

O captain  ! my  captain  ! rise  up  and  hear  the  bells  ! 

Rise  up  ! for  you  the  flag  is  flung,  for  you  the  bugle  trills : 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths,  for  you  the  shores 
a-crowding : 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning. 
O captain  ! dear  father  ! 

This  arm  I push  beneath  you. 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You’ve  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

hi. 

My  captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still: 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will. 

But  the  ship,  the  ship  is  anchored  safe,  its  voyage  closed  and 
done  : 

From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won  ! 
Exult,  O shores  ! and  ring,  O bells  ! 

But  I,  with  silent  tread, 

Walk  the  spot  my  captain  lies 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 


Walt  Whitman. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


%\)t  (Gettysburg  9lt>t>ress 

Hourscorc  an6  seven  jears  ago.  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a new  nation,  conceived  in  libert?,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  !ftow  we 
are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  testing  whether  tl)at  nation,  or  an? 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  XiPe  are  met 
on  a great  battle-field  of  that  war.  ^e  have  come  to  dedicate  a portion 
of  tt>at  field  as  a final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  tl>eir  lives 
that  tt>e  nation  might  live.  Ht  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

3dut,  in  a larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 

struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract. 
t3t>e  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  sa?  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  the?  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  the?  who  fought  here  have  thus  so  far  nobl?  advanced.  Ut 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us, — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  the?  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion, — that  we  here 
highl?  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, — that  this  nation, 
under  (Bod,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom, — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  b?  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth* 


Cfjc  Close  of  tfje  Imonti  inaugural  Sblitess 

^w^ith  malice  toward  none,  with  charit?  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
|||  the  right,  as  (Bod  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
Vl/  to  finish  tye  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  hts  widow,  and 
his  orphan ; to  do  all  which  ma?  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  a lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 


* 
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